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ALTAR FRONTAL DESIGNS. 




_tf§2|jHE church needlework designs given in the 
j^l, supplements are intended for working on red 
velvet ; or rather the embroidery, first exe- 
cuted on linen, is transferred to velvet. The 
detail for working the pomegranates on the 

super-frontal will serve also for the detached flowers pow- 
dered over the lower hanging. The open portion would 

look well in basket stitch, a good deal stuffed, of gold 

threads, sewn down with a 

deep-colored red silk ; or it 

may be treated as shown 

in the drawing, with the 

seeds worked in satin stitch 

of gold-colored silk, or with 

Japanese gold sewn very 

closely in a circular form, 

and the spaces filled in 

with French knots of silk. 

These should not all be of one 

hue, but some in deep reds, 

with others toning toward 

gold, should be used. The 

lines marking the outlines and 

the divisions of the fruit 

should be worked in stem 

stitch, in the deep purplish 

red which has come to be 

conventionally used for pome- 
granate. Between these lines 

the silk used should be golden 

in hue, shading into reds at 

the two extremities. Care 

must be taken, however, to 

keep the reds sufficiently dis- 
tinct from the velvet ground. 

The crown of petals at the 

top may be worked wholly in 

rich gold-color, with a little 

red introduced, so as to give 

richness, and they may be 

outlined with Japanese gold. 

The foliage at the back of 

the fruit should be lighter in 

tone than the sprays at the 

side. It is impossible to give 

written directions for the 

hues to be selected, as they 

must depend on the tone of 

the ground. The buds must 

introduce a brighter pome- 
granate shade than any used 

in the fruit. Although they 

must be kept somewhat low 

in tone, so as not to appear 

patchy, they must follow out 

to brighter tones the colors 

used in the pomegranate. As 

there is a great preponderance 

of red and yellow in the fruit 

and flowers, the greens used 

in the foliage would need to 

contain a good deal of blue, 

but they may be toned off into 

bronze so as to carry on the 

coloring of the former and 

bring it into relation with the 

gold thread. 

After the sprigs have been completely worked, pasted, 

and left to dry on the linen ground, they must be cut 

out as close to the edge as possible, and carefully pressed 

into the frontal by measurements, so as to be absolutely 

certain of accuracy. They must then be sewn down 

with close, small stitches, and after all is done it will be 

found that a very rich effect is obtained by placing a 

couched line all round of narrow red chenille, slightly 

darker in tone than the velvet of the ground. This line 

is invisible at a short distance, but it is enough to throw 



up the work in a remarkable manner, giving quite a 
raised look to it. 

The super-frontal, if preferred, may be of a rich red 
silk damask, in which case the chenille might be thicker ; 
but, as a general rule, the super-frontal looks best of the 
richest material, where two are used in combination. 
The device in the centre of the altar-cloth is somewhat 
complicated, but if carefully worked will look very rich. 
The anchor is intended to form merely a rich back- 
ground for the cross, which should stand out with great 




DETAIL OF ALTAR FRONTAL. BY SARAH WYNFIELD RHODES. 
(for the complete design, see plate 638. 



brilliance. It should be cut out in a velvet only a little 
lighter than the ground, if the whole frontal is of velvet, 
or in a dark, very rich red velvet, if the frontal is of 
damask satin. It must be backed, as formerly described 
for applique^ by covering a well-stretched piece of fine 
backing smoothly over with shoemaker's paste, and then 
with the hands carefully pressing down the velvet anchor, 
and allowing it to dry perfectly before it is cut. Perhaps 
a safer plan is to cut a piece of velvet the size of the 
anchor, allowing a little for edges, and pasting it on to 



the framed or stretched backing before marking out the 
anchor at all. In either case it is impossible to take too 
much care in cutting it, or in placing it on the frontal, 
where it must be securely sewn over with small stitches 
and then outlined with dark red chenille. 

The cross must be marked and worked in very rich 
basket stitch upon stout linen and pasted, before it is re- 
moved from the frame or cut out. The basket stitch 
must be worked over cord laid very evenly from side to 
side of the cross, three threads of gold being placed side 
by side over two rows of 
cord and stitched down as 
firmly as possible with red 
twist silk before they are 
taken across the next two 
cords and treated in the same 
manner. When one complete 
row has been thus worked 
from end to end of the cross, 
another row of three threads 
of gold must be laid along- 
side of the one completed; 
but the sewing down with 
red twist must be done be- 
tween the spaces left in the 
last row. The third row 
will be laid down as before 
over two lines of cord, but 
beginning on the same level 
as the first row, and the 
stitchings occurring in the 
same lines. When the bas- 
ket work is finished, and the 
paste at the back quite dry, 
the cross must be cut out 
and sewn exactly in its place 
at even distances within the 
anchor. Four stars, also 
worked in raised gold upon 
linen, must be also prepared 
and carefully cut out. It 
would be difficult to work 
these stars in basket stitch, 
so they may be done in or- 
dinary couching, following 
the points of the star, and 
sewn down with Maltese silk 
of the color of the gold, so 
as to make the stitchings in- 
visible, or a line of red stitches 
may be taken from the cen- 
tre to each point. 

The stems must be placed 
in the vacant spaces beyond 
the arms of the cross, which 
must now be finished by a 
line of gold thread stitched 
all round, and one of red 
chenille beyond. The rays 
coming from behind the 
cross, and over the anchor, 
must be worked after both 
are placed upon the frontal, 
and finished off with thin 
couched lines. Fine Japanese 
gold sewn down with in- 
visible silk may be used, but 
it must be carried through 
the material at both ends of 
the rays. Fine, real gold thread would be better, and, 
in fact, ought to be used, as it can be threaded through 
the needle and worked in so^much more artistically. 

The crown of thorns cannot be placed until all the 
rest of the device is finished. It should be pounced 
and carefully marked out upon linen, framed, and 
worked with shades of gold-colored silk brightened up 
with gold thread. It will require very delicate work- 
manship to transfer this crown, as it should not be 
outlined with a couching line but worked on with its 
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own colors, following the "lay" of the embroidery 
stitches. 

The Alpha and Omega must also be separately work- 
ed on linen, and applied. They would look best either 
in brick stitch or some other form of couching, or they 
might be worked with very gold effect in gold-colored 
silk feather stitch, and strongly out- 
lined with Japanese gold. They must 
also be surrounded by a couched line 
of chenille. 

A handsome gold bullion fringe 
always looks the richest for an altar- 
hanging of red velvet, but if expense 
is a difficulty a silk fringe of dead 
gold-color looks very well. It is a 
mistake — except on a white festival 
altar-hanging — to have a fringe of 
silk introducing the colors used in 
the embroidery, as it generally looks 
patchy at a little distance. 

The frontal and super-frontal must 
be made up separately, as described 
in a former chapter, with a stiffish 
linen as foundation or interlining, the 
fringe laid upon the material for the 
frontal/ and strong loops of webbing being sewn at regu- 
lar intervals along the top, from which it may hang. The 
super-frontal is joined to the covering of the altar, which 
is often made of cloth exactly matching in color the 
velvet or silk of the antependium. 

In all coloring for altar-hangings the distance at which 
the work will be viewed must be taken into account, 
and it must be strong enough to be effective from all 
parts of the church without gaudiness. 

L. HlGGIN. 

SERMON-CASE COVER DESIGN. 



The pomegranate design could then be worked at once 
upon the silk, without difficulty, in ordinary stem and 
feather stitch for the fruit, flowers, and stalks, and the 
foliage in " laid " embroidery, as shown in the detail. 

The directions for this will be remembered as having 
been given in a former number. 



EXHIBITION OF EMBROIDERIES. 




Detailed directions for the treatment of Mrs. Rhodes' 
design for a sermon-case cover, which were crowded 
out of the magazine last month, are now given as fol- 
lows : " A very dark red, almost maroon, should be 
selected as ground, and velvet, would, of course, look best. 
The diaper pattern should be worked in a lighter shade of 
red silk, the lines being carefully done with stem stitch, 
and the ornaments at the junction of the lines in satin 
stitch. The letters would look best couched with gold 
thread, sewn down with red silk in one of the many pat- 
terns previously given in The Art Amateur for gold diaper- 
ing. Diagonal lines or small diamonds would, perhaps, be 
most suitable. Each letter should be outlined with red 
chenille several shades lighter than the ground. For 
the outer portion of the cover, and the back or unworked 
side, a good red silk would look very well, and be 
easier to work upon. If this were done the velvet should 
be worked separately first and then applied, the silk 
underneath being cut away if preferred. It should have 
a thick couching line of chenille and of gold thread. 



POMEGRANATE DETAIL OF SUPER-FRONTAL. BY SARAH WYNFIELD RHODES. 
(for the complete design, see plate 638.) 



The silk must be laid down in alternate lines, thread 
by thread, from one end of the leaf to the other. When 
this " couch " is prepared, lines of silk may be laid across 
at right angles, and stitched down at regular intervals, 
or the kind of back-stitch fastening used in the Bayeux 
tapestry may be substituted for the more elaborate proc- 
ess. These lines are worked from right to left, each 
back-stitch taking up one or more of the couched threads, 
but always a regular quantity. The next back-stitch 
line must take up threads between the first row and the 
third, as in basket stitch, the same as the first, thus 
making a slight weaving pattern on the " couch." In 
some embroideries this cross stitching is purposely done 
quite irregularly, but it requires a very experienced em- 
broideress to make it look satisfactory. 

The same remarks about the coloring will apply here 
as those for the frontal, described on the opposite page, 
except that with such entirely conventional treatment of 
the foliage the tones used for fruit and flowers should be 
kept as much as possible in unison, and care must be 
taken not to work either in relief. 



Tied fringes are the richest for altar-cloths, but to be 
handsome they must contain a large amount of silk, and 
are, in consequence, very expensive. 

Not inferior to the above in quality of material, but in 
make alone, is a spaced fringe made of soft, three-cord 
silk. 

The instant a needleful of silk begins to appear either 
dull or distressed it should be discarded, and a fresh one 
taken. It is false economy to persist in using up every 
inch of silk at the risk of producing unseemly work. 



The present exhibition instituted by the Associated 
Artists— Mrs. Wheeler and her assistants— unfortunately ' 
gives no adequate idea of what is doing in embroidery 
outside of a few recognized centres. There are not 
many individuals represented, and 
only a few societies. Probably this is 
due chiefly to the high standard of 
excellence set for contributors; but 
surely the different decorative art 
societies throughout the country 
should have welcomed the opportu- 
nity of placing their work where it 
would be not only widely seen, but 
widely advertised. Notwithstanding 
this drawback, there has been no 
previous exhibition in this country 
showing a higher character of con- 
tributions. "• If the collection lacks 
quantity and diversity, there is abun- 
dant compensation in the quality. 

One of the first pieces to arrive was 
a portiere by Miss Hannah Weed, of 
Boston, whose work has long since 
made a place for itself in this city. This portiere 
is of white silk canvas, with a lower border of gray-green 
plush. Border and field are alike broken by irregular 
lines in groups of gold thread laid down by couching. 
The frieze is defined first by three lines of gold thread 
enclosed between gray-green silk cords, the horse- 
chestnut leaves and nut furnishing the motive. The 
naturalness of the drawing and the clever spacing de- 
serve remark. The design was simply outlined with 
couchings of gold thread, and in the bursting nut brown 
was introduced. Relief is obtained by a darned back- 
ground of gray-green filoselle. A network of cords, with 
small tassels, hangs from the bottom of the frieze. 

As was to be expected, the Associated Artists 
themselves contribute the most important pieces of 
embroidery. One is a white silk canvas portiere un- 
mounted. The design is a gold net swung like a fes- 
toon and held up at one side with cords ; thence it falls 
in folds to the lower end. The net is simulated by 
couchings of gold thread, and the ropes are worked in 
brown silk crossed by diagonals of gold thread an inch 
apart imitating the twist, and are enclosed between 
lines of gold thread. Within, and escaping from the 
net, are white, pink, and yellow waterlilies, with all their 
rich leaves and ropy steins. Imagine the closest study 
of the flower, its changing tints, and the luxuriant variety 
of its leaves ! It is impossible to describe how all this 
has been reproduced — texture, color, and modelling — 
executed with needles and silks with the knowledge and 
the industry the artist would employ with his paints and 
his brushes, and with no less " feeling" for the subject. 
This mass of flower and foliage is carried to the bottom 
of the portiere, where broken water lines of gold suggest 
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the pond, and here and there lilies and leaves are em- 
broidered, as if resting on its bosom. At the top, on 
each side, is a clever imitation of rope knotted like 
handles. 

No work in the exhibition is more beautiful than that 
executed on cloths of gold and silver -exquisite flexible 
textiles woven with silk. A cloth-of-gold portiere, 
to be mounted with yellow plush, shows an arrange- 
ment of blue ribbons making a border, each knot en- 
closing a handful of yellow and pink roses, with their 
foliage. The ribbon is beautifully rendered by outlines 
of blue filoselle, with the space between filled with cross 
darnings of filoselle of the same color. The roses and 
foliage are embroidered in silks. The combinations 
of color— the lustrous gold ground ; the blue, pink, 
yellow, and green silks — convey a charming sense of 
gayety, enhanced by the effective drawing of the flutter- 
ing ribbons and the grace of arrangement and variety 
and naturalness of the roses. 

There are two handsome pieces of gold embroidery 
in portieres, both of " old red " velvet. The one has 
a set design, with corner pieces in keeping, for a 
Moorish room, the design being wrought in couchings 
of gold thread, with yellow silk embroidery introduced 
in the solid parts and spangles flashing down the red 
spaces of the tracery between lines of gold thread. The 
second portiere is an " all over" English design, in which 
pomegranates — fruit, flower, and bud — are the motive, 
and are used to support much flowing tracery. The 
flowers are exquisitely embroidered in faint grayish 
pink silks sinking harmoniously into the " old red" 
background. The ornament otherwise is wrought in 
couchings of gold thread, sometimes in net-like forms 
and sometimes solid. 

Applique takes an important place in the exhibits of 
the Associated Artists. A portiere of Moorish design, 
on cloth of silver, can only be compared to delicate en- 
amels, pink and soft gray green on silver. The design is 
traced in couchings of pink, blue, and green twisted silk, 
each in two lines of the same color, lying over which is 
a line of gold thread, which imparts to them a particu- 
larly happy effect. The appliques are in delicate shell- 
like tints of pink and gray-green velvet enclosed by 
couchings of color such as have been described in the 
tracery. The soft evanescent changing color of this 
piece makes it one of the triumphs of the exhibition. 

Another portiere in applique on cloth of gold has a 
Moorish design in soft gray silk outlined by double 
couchings of pink and blue twisted silk, with the line of 
gold resting on the top, and here and there were coins 
crossed by colored silks. It may be of interest to ex- 
plain that work of this sort is done by covering the gold 
cloth with solid breadths of the silk, on which the design 
is traced. In this manner the couching is done, and the 
design afterward is set free by a sharp pair of scissors. 

The collection of tapestries includes only one that will 
be new to our readers. But this one is not only inter- 
esting as a great triumph over technical difficulties, but 
it is really a picture for which can be claimed a de- 
gree of sentiment and dramatic force hardly to be 
looked for in any pictorial representation by the needle. 
The subject is taken from one of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne's stories. Alice Pynchon is hurrying through 
the snow in her gossamer dress and satin slippers 
to Mathew Maule's bridal. The pale, high-bred maiden, 
gathering her white drapery about her shoulders, her 
brown hair tossed by the wind, the bleakness of the land- 
scape and the driving snow — all this is a theme for a 
painter ; and however mistaken we may think a needle- 
woman for selecting it, we cannot but marvel at the 
artistic feeling that the worker of this panel has con- 
trived to put into it. The white silk canvas gives the 
basis for the snow, and over it is wrought with much 
skill the lights and shadows, the remarkable simulation 
of softness and the suggestion of depth. The treat- 
ment of the drapery, also white, involves no loss of 
values, and in tint and texture it is well distinguished 
from the snow. The slant of the driving storm, the aerial 
effect, the sense of distance, each demands entirely differ- 
ent technical treatment. Yet all this "but leads up to the 
pale, pensive, troubled face which crowns the performance. 
The design is by Miss Dora Wheeler. The tapestry is 
mounted with a border of silver cloth in which there is a 
greenish feeling, and this is bestrewn with appliques of 
white plush, the forms being taken from snow crystals — 
a border both beautiful and suggestive. 

From the Decorative Art Society comes a screen of 
ribbon work of Louis XV. design, executed quite in the 
delicate and exquisite manner of that time. M. G. H, 
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S^ffei^l^ T tne ^ibliothSque Nationale there are 
^fef^BMS. documents upon the various industrial 
ft!^J®l$$^ exhibitions held in Paris since the de- 
&W/£XPw£^l cree of " Bonaparte, consul, in 1S01, that 
pfeSCrSSiW ma « e them ; and these documents are 
~^* ' 4 ' replete with valuable information on 
bookbindings and bookbinders. The Report of 1801 
praises Bozerian's work on a "Virgil " of Pierre and 
Firmin Didot. The Report of 1802 mentions Bozerian 
and Courteval, who were rivals. Bozerian's contem- 
poraries lauded him to the skies, and he was regarded 
as the greatest modern bookbinder until Simier, Thou- 
venin, Purgold, and Bauzonnet came. Then there were 
not enough harsh words for Bozerian. He had learned 
from the English the art of making flat backs to his books. 
Dibdin censures him ; Paul Lacroix says that he was 
" lavish of gilding, mosaic, and bad taste ;" Janet says 
that " he earned 500,000 francs at making bindings that 
have no other merit than that of leaving enough margins 
for new and better bindings ;" and Fournier adds to 
that, " He charged high prices to make believe he had 
talent." Fournier gives as evidence a note of the 
Renouard Catalogue that Bozerian charged thirty francs 
a volume to bind in violet morocco lined with yellow 
16 volumes of Bourdaloue. 

The Report of 1819 tells wonders of Thouvenin, 
firstly, for the attention paid to the beating, sewing, and 
backing of books ; secondly, for his treatment of -the 
boards ; thirdly, for his blending of black and gilt lace 
and filigree ; fourthly, for his work being at once much 
better and cheaper than English work. 

Simier had been a soldier ; in his old age he bound 
books for the love of art ; the king made him his titu- 
lary binder ; he then filled orders for bibliophiles, and the 
Report of 18 19 endorses his work unreservedly. 

There are in the interior of the bronze horse of Henry 
IVth's statue on the Pont-Neuf boxes of cedar wood 
containing books bound by Simier, in the praise of 
which all the superlatives of the French language have 
been exhausted. The Report praises Purgold and 
Lesne, the latter a writer on bookbinding as well as a 
bookbinder, and it is an interesting document to put by 
the side of Dibdin's obviously partial utterances in favor 
of Hering, Clarke, Fairbairn, and Mackinlay. 

Thouvenin died in 1834 ; Lesne' called him " the star 
of bookbinders." Charles Nodier said in the " Bulletin du 
Bibliophile " that he had surpassed his models, Derome, 
Pudeloup, du Seuil, d'Enguerand, Boyer, and Le 
Gascon. Lacroix has chided Nodier for his exalted 
praise of Thouvenin, but Lacroix had not the fervor 
that made Nodier sensitive to the winning, subtle tone 
of a Thouvenin covering for a book of poems, a collec- 
tion of epigrams or artless ditties. Thouvenin's work 
was expressive. He cfted in poverty ; he had never been 
able to manage his business. There is in the Biblio- 
theque de l'Arsenal a curious circular letter from 
Messrs, Joseph Thouvenin & Co. relative to the neces- 
sity of " not troubling our Mr. Thouvenin in his labors 
with financial affairs ; wherefore Mr. Edouard Ray will, 
alone, sign for the firm as attorney." The circular en- 
closed "a list of prices for, from the richest to the 
simplest bindings. Contracts are to be made, however, 
for elaborate panel and mosaic work." The prices for 
full crushed Levant morocco bindings are : 

2 volume in f° 50 francs. 

1 " in 4° 25 » 

1 " in 8° 12 " 

1 " in 12 8 " 

1 " in 18 5 " 

The Report of 1834 notes a silver medal for Koehler, 
who had been a workman in Thouvenin's shop, and a 
silver medal for Alphonse Giroux. Have you ever heard 
of Alphonse Giroux ? He was a manufacturer of colors, 
frames, and canvases for painters, and had a business of 
a million a year. He conceived the prodigious idea of 
getting Thouvenin to bind books and sign, for a con- 
sideration, his (Giroux's) name to the work. 

Think of it and the silver medal ! The cat was let 
out of the bag by Bauzonnet when Thouvenin having 
gone to a better world, Giroux had to apply to Bauzon- 
net to sustain his reputation. Now there is a " tip" for 
amateurs ; do not sneer at Giroux, for Giroux is Thou- 
venin ! 

The Report mentions the skill of a certain Mr. 
Duplanil for making covers that were less thick in some 



places than in others, to admit designs in relief, as for 
reproductions of flowers in patches of various-colored 
morocco on a copy of Redoute's "Roses," and of Mr. 
Berthe for giving to his bindings the odor of Russia 
leather. A reference to Roret's " Manuel du Relieur " 
will show that the authors of the report that unwittingly 
gives credit to Giroux for what is due to Thouvenin 
gave unto Berthe what belonged to Chevallier, a chemist 
of the Royal Academy of Medicine. 

The Report of 1844 is signed by Firmin Didot for the 
bookbinding department, Didot deprecates the fact thaf 
binders have given so much attention to ornament as to 
paint pictures on the edges of books and portraits of 
authors on the covers. It is pretty, but it isn't book- 
binding. He praises Koehler for a good imitation of a 
book of the Grolier library, says that " all the qualities 
that have made great the ancient binders are united in 
Niedree, worthy successor of Thouvenin ;" writes of a 
little " Horace," bound at a cost of 50 francs by Ott- 
mann-Duplanil, " so perfectly that it may be classed as 
jewelry," and commends Bailly for his great care in 
gilding the drawings made on the edges of his books, 
although these drawings are a luxury out of the scope 
of bookbinding. 

The Report of 1849 had to lament the fact that 
Bauzonnet-Trautz, Duru, Niedree had not sent their 
work to the exhibition ; they had kept aloof for years, 
fearful of popularity, content with the appreciation of 
fervent book-lovers in a charmed circle. 

" Henri Stevens-Barnet, State of Vermont (U. S.)," 
was one of the judges at the International Exhibition of 
185 1. I had never known that the G. M. B. had a sur- 
name to his patronymic. The Report mentions superb 
cases (containing bindings of carved ivory, gold, and 
silver, destined by Austria to be gifts to Queen Victoria) 
that were comparable to reliquaries or to the casket of 
Darius, in which Alexander had placed the poems of 
Homer. Mr. Didot approves ornaments on books ex- 
pressive of their subjects : the cap of Liberty, the owl 
and snake of Esculapius, the use of red morocco for 
war books, blue for sea books, purple for the grand 
dignitaries of the Catholic Church, black for the phi- 
losophers, pink for the light poetry. The Report praises 
in England, among other binders, L. Wright, for a 
quarto volume bound in morocco and decorated with 
designs taken from the book itself, his price for which 
was ten pounds ; Westley and Co. for a folio binding, 
their price for which was sixty-three pounds ; John 
Clarke for his tree-calf binding, " wherein he excels ;" 
Riviere, Evans, Leighton, Lewis. In France, Niedree 
and Lortic, and expresses regret that Bauzonnet, Ott- 
mann, Duru, Cape " have abstained from the exhibi- 
tion ;" praises their work ; says that "■ it is high-priced, 
but not remunerative, considering its perfection and the 
time that is devoted to it by these binders, who insist 
upon doing all their work themselves, for love of their 
art." Austria, Holland, the Zollverein, Sweden, the 
United States of America are passed over lightly. 

The experts at the Exhibition of 1855 were Cape and 
Bauzonnet. The latter had far surpassed his prede- 
cessor, Purgold. Mr. de Lincy placed him above all 
others ; in 1855 he was not at work, and had yielded 
his shop to Trautz. Cape, when he died in 1867, was 
made the subject of an exalted panegyric by that great 
gossip Jules Janin, to whom the instruction of a bib- 
liophile had been given by Paul Lacroix. Jules Janin 
did not say that Marius Michel (who founded the firm 
of Marius-Michel) was Cape's gilder; but he praised 
Cape's gildings, as was his duty. 

Francis Bedford is, naturally, a favorably-mentioned 
exhibitor of the Reports that follow, and that of 1867 is 
the longest. As it is made by a delegation of book- 
binders who are workmen, it is full of details, and gives 
the names of the various workmen in the different 
shops. Its results are those of the preceding years. 

Since 1867 the United States of America have been 
able to make a show with the work of Smith, Brad- 
street, and Matthews, and England has kept pace with 
Zaehnsdorf, Smeers, Riviere ; but Lortic and Bauzon- 
net have not been equalled anywhere. These two have 
their fanatics ; there are those who are for Lortic, and 
those who are for Bauzonnet. The latter, to be witty, 
say that Lortic's "tooling" is " Lorticulture." I am 
for Lortic. Both were great respecters of margins. 
You would take to them your Elzevier " Virgil," the 
preciousness of which depended upon a hair's breadth 
of margin, and they would return it bound, the mar- 
gins intact, as the Elzeviermeter would show. At times 
they would do better, returning your book with two or 



